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THE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. 

Mohonk Lake, N. Y., where nature and art have co- 
operated to make a spot of unsurpassed loveliness, is now 
confessedly one of the most attractive and popular sum- 
mer resorts in the United States. It differs from most 
other places of the kind in being open to those only who 
are given to sobriety and good habits in general. It is 
quite as much a place for making and sustaining good- 
ness as for making money, and the latter purpose is never 
allowed to interfere with the former. There is no bar, 
and the use of liquor is entirely forbidden about the prem- 
ises. Even the stray cigar or pipe which one occasionally 
sees seems quite out of harmony with the healthy moral 
and physical atmosphere of the place. On one side of 
the large entrance room, in which a great wood fire roars 
and crackles in cool weather, stands a library of well se- 
lected books, instead of the liquor stand usually found con- 
veniently near to the office of hotels. Looking at this 
one evening recently Dr. Edward Everett Hale remarked, 
in his meditative and prophetic way, " That is the twen- 
tieth century." There is a good deal more of the twen- 
tieth century than this about the Mohonk Mountain 
House. From the success of Mr. Smiley's enterprise, 
undertaken from the beginning and carried forward al- 
ways on this high plane of sober and righteous living, one 
feels inclined to think that the world is soon to be filled 
with sober, intelligent, godly people who will find their 
pleasure in communing with God, in feeding their souls 
on truth and beauty and in serving their fellow-men. 

Mohonk is perhaps more widely known for another 
reason than because it is an attractive summer home. 
Here for a dozen years has met every autumn the now 
celebrated Indian Conference whose influence has been so 
widely felt in promoting the civilization of the Indian and 
in aiding him in securing a just and humane treatment 
from the hands of the government. The work of this 



Conference is known to all intelligent citizens of the 
United States, and not simply to the body of leading 
men and women who have participated in its deliberations. 
The service which Mr. Smiley has rendered to the cause 
of humanity in calling and supporting this series of Ind- 
ian Conferences can never be estimated. It is a part of 
the best history of our country. 

The International Arbitration Conference inaugurated 
by Mr. Smiley on the 5th of June this year seems destined 
to render as valuable a service to the cause of interna- 
tional concord as the Indian Conference has to the ad- 
vancement of the Red man. We give a condensed re- 
port of the proceedings of the Conference in this number 
of the Advocate. 

The time for the calling of such a Conference was very 
opportune. Peace between China and Japan had just 
been declared and the minds of good men everywhere 
were dwelling with more than usual seriousness on the 
great problem of international concord. Many perplex- 
ing questions of international diplomacy had been dealt 
with during the year and for the most part brought to 
peaceful solution. Mr. Cremer had come to this country 
in January last with the memorial from members of the 
British Parliament to which reference has been so often 
made in these pages. This movement for a treaty of 
arbitration between this country and Great Britain which 
has been steadily progressing for eight years needed a 
further strong impulse from this side of the water. Again, 
the friends of peace in this country needed to be aroused 
to more united effort and to more intelligent co-operation. 
Because of our situation and the peaceful condition of 
our country, little has been known by our people of the 
magnitude of the evil of militarism in the old world or of 
the rapid growth of the international movement in 
Europe for its overthrow. The Mohonk Conference was 
needed as a rallying centre for American thought and for 
the wider utilization of latent American peace sentiment. 

This Conference, though its work is directed to the 
same end, is not intended to take the place of, or in any 
way to interfere with the work of the International Peace 
Congresses which have been meeting now for several years. 
Its purpose is the further awakening and concentration 
and utilization of the peace sentiment of the United States 
in the interests of international arbitration. The peace 
societies, which have done so much in their way, will 
find it a valuable supplement to their work and a medium 
for greatly extending their influence. 

The Conference was not as largely attended as the 
Indian Conferences have been, both on account of the 
season of the year and the novelty of the experiment, but 
it was so successful that it will be easy to secure a much 
larger attendance next year. 

Mr. Smiley very wisely, we think, decided to limit the 
work of the Conference to the subject of international 
arbitration, and not to have it take up the wider question 
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whether war is ever justifiable, on which there is great 
difference of opinion. He also excluded the subject of 
industrial arbitration, not from lack of appreciation of its 
importance, but because he wished to concentrate atten- 
tion upon one specific issue. A common ground of meet- 
ing and of effort was thus found in the subject of interna- 
tional arbitration, which in its wider meaning was inter- 
preted to signify the various pacific means by which inter- 
national difficulties may be settled. 

The work of the Conference got well organized during 
the three days of its meetings and though a number of 
those present came for the first time into active contact 
with the great peace movement of our time, the discus- 
sions on the whole were intelligent and inspiring. The 
session at which the proposal for an arbitration treaty 
between this country and Great Britain was treated was 
one of the most interesting meetings of its kind which we 
have ever attended, and showed clearly the interest which 
all our people must take in the subject as soon as they 
understand its real nature. The subject of an interna- 
tional tribunal of arbitration also awakened much interest, 
as did that of the education and concentration of public 
opinion in favor of pacific means of settling international 
disputes. The latter subject necessarily awakened con- 
siderable difference of opinion in regard to certain obsta- 
cles and certain wrong conceptions in the public mind, 
but genuine harmony of spirit prevailed nevertheless and 
mutual respect for differing opinions. 

The Conference was a genuine success from first to 
last. The men and women who composed it were serious 
and intelligent and worked under the belief that they had 
a real mission to accomplish and that they were the inter- 
preters and exponents of the growing sentiment of our 
time that war between nations is not only inhuman and 
unnecessary but that it ought to be avoided and with 
proper effort may be avoided. 



THE DANGER IN NEW YORK. 

The following act was passed by the New York legisla- 
ture, hurriedly, just before that body adjourned. It is 
now in the hands of the Governor for his signature or 
rejection. Strong efforts are being made by the friends 
of peace in the State to induce him to withhold his signa- 
ture and thus defeat the measure. Incalculable mischief 
will be wrought not only in New York but throughout the 
whole country if this measure should become law. It is 
too late now to use the arguments which have heretofore 
been used to prevent the passing of the act, and the only 
hope which remains for its defeat is that the Governor 
will be wise and farseeing enough to grasp the real 
nature of the measure and to see the subtle way in which 
its enactment will lead on to the Europeanizing of our 
country and the undermining of its liberty of conscience 
and its civil freedom : 



AN ACT 

TO PROVIDE AND ENCOURAGE MILITARY INSTRUCTION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. All able-bodied male pupils of the age of 
eleven years and upwards, who are regular scholars in any 
of the academies, high schools, union, or other public 
schools of this State, may be enrolled by the respective 
principals of such schools as members of the "American 
Guard " of the State of New York, which is hereby crea- 
ted as a military body. 

Sec. 2. Subject to the approval of the city or county 
superintendent each such principal may prescribe the con- 
ditions upon which membership in such guard shall be 
permitted and retained by the scholars of his school. 
He shall report to the board of education the organiza- 
tion of such guard in his school and the regulations he 
may, from time to time, establish and such board shall 
annually report thereon to the commander-in-chief. The 
drill shall conform to that prescribed for the national 
guard and the method of election of officers, the uniform 
and discipline shall be prescribed by the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction. 

Sec. 3. The enrolled scholars in each school shall be 
divided into companies having not less than one captain, 
one first lieutenant, one second lieutenant, one first ser- 
geant, one quarter-master sergeant, four sergeants, four 
corporals, musicians and twenty-eight privates, nor more 
than the same officers and sergeants, eight corporals, 
musicians and fifty-six privates. From three to six of 
such companies shall constitute a battalion, which shall 
have the same officers as a battalion of the national guard. 
Each such battalion shall be designated by a number to 
be approved of by the commander-in-chief. 

Sec. 4. Every such battalion shall be commanded by 
the principal of such school, or by a teacher to be desig- 
nated by him, who shall be known as " commandant." 

Sec. 5. Every such organization shall be annually 
inspected by the inspector-general or an officer of his 
department, who shall report to the commander-in-chief 
its condition, efficiency, and the condition of all State 
property issued to it. 

Sec. 6. All members of the "American Guard" shall, 
upon their leaving school, receive a certificate, stating the 
time they have served and the positions they have held 
under such regulations as may, from time to time, be pre- 
scribed by the commander-in-chief. 

Sec. 7. Every organization of the "American Guard " 
which shall be approved of by the said inspector, shall be 
provided by the State with such books of instruction, and 
record blanks, uniform caps, metal wreaths and letters 
for caps, state buttons, officers' swords, colors, drums, 
fifes and bugles, arms and equipments as shall be suitable 
for use by the boys enrolled in such organization, and as 
shall be authorized by the commander-in-chief, and be 
required for the proper equipment of any such company 
or battalion and the performance of the duties of the 
instructors thereof. 

Sec. 8. Such property shall be issued upon the orders 
of the commander-in-chief, by the chief of ordnance, upon 
requisitions made by the principal of each school, in such 
form as may be prescribed, approved by the board of 



